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that one can get the best impression of that art which for want of a
better name is called or miscalled * the art of the steppes1/ In the
period under review, it had long since acquired its essential
character; but it continued to develop in matters of detail, for the
sufficient reason that the nomads who were its exponents were
always on the move. It appears most plainly in bronze plates for
harness or armour, standard-staffs with the most interesting
stylized animal decoration depicting, among other things, in
arresting foreshortening, deer (cervidae) or wild beasts, strangely
entwined in mortal combat2; and finally, jewels and ornaments
originally encrusted with glass beads, though usually only the
sockets still survive. Naturally the products of this art are nearly
always very difficult to date, but there seems very little doubt that
in the third and fourth centuries it was still very far from being
worked out, and throughout this period we encounter it constantly,
with local variants or perhaps with one or other of its component
elements predominating, over the length and breadth of the regions
between China and the Roman Empire. The discoveries of the last
fifty years, some of them very recent, allow us now to define,
though still very imperfectly, some of its typical manifestations,
and they fall into four main groups.

The Sarmatian group, which comes first, is close to the lands
inhabited by the Goths or by peoples of Graeco-Roman civiliza-
tion, and  hence  naturally shows   clear traces of having been
directly influenced by Hellenistic art.   Iranian art, too, made its
influence felt upon it, but in spite of the combination of influences
this group furnishes (in the south-west) the farthest outpost of
'the art of the steppes.' This point has been developed in another
chapter devoted to the Sarmatian peoples3, both those of them who
became amalgamated with the Goths and those who, farther East,
kept their independence under the name of Alans; but it will
perhaps be useful to emphasize the great interest of some of the
treasures found at Novocherkask and now thought (with high
probability) to belong to the third century of our era4.  One of the
most interesting is a diadem of gold, with decoration in pearls,
garnets and amethysts: in the centre is a large Hellenistic or

unan cameo, but on the upper rim are ceroidae and trees showing
the taste and manner of all the ornaments which are most charac-
teristic of the art of the steppes. The thighs of the animals are
hollowed into pear-shaped sockets intended for precious or semi-
1 The nomads, of course, frequented the high plateaux as well as the
steppes themselves.                             2 Volume of Plates y, 134, a, b,
* Vol. xi, chap, m.                        * Volume of Plates v, 136, a.